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Rental bookshops (kashihonya) played 
a key role in the development of manga 
in Japan. 


nce upon a time, people used to en- 
joy physical goods. Now we can buy 
e-books and download digital files of 


films and songs from the internet. Not so long 
ago, a trip toa DVD rental shop was part of our 
daily life. 

While online streaming and digital downloads 
have become popular even in Japan, many peo- 
ple here still prefer physical objects. For example, 
the last Tower Records store in America closed 
in 2006, but its Shibuya branch (now run by a 
local company) is still open and is said to be one 
of the biggest music retail outlets in the world 
(nine floors and 5,000 square meters of selling 
space). As for films, in December 2021, there 
were still 2,677 rental stores around the country. 
Japan is also home to a thriving book and 
manga rental culture that developed cen- 
turies ago. Nowadays, thanks to technological 
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innovation and cheaper production costs, 
everybody can afford to buy a book (especially 
the small paperback bunko editions), but until 
the post-WWI period, books were priced at the 
equivalent of today’s 2,000 yen”, placing them 
out of reach for most people. Still, Japan had a 
highly developed reading culture, and to satisfy 
people’s thirst for printed material, rental book- 
shops sprang up everywhere from city centres to 
tiny mountain villages and fishing hamlets. 

The book rental system arose during the Edo 
period when paper and printed goods were still 
made by hand and there were only a severely 
limited number of copies in circulation, mak- 
ing them a luxury good that only aristocrats 
and the rich could afford. However, during the 
Edo period, the literacy rate quickly rose among 
the general population and according to various 
estimates, 40-50% of men and 15% of women 
could read and write. Also, technological ad- 
vances made it possible to print up to 1,000 
copies of a single work. 

The printing process, of course, was still manu- 


al, so book prices remained prohibitively high. 


return stamp were recorded. 


Rent and return 


To remedy the problem, rental businesses began 
to purchase books produced by local whole- 
salers and lent them to ordinary people at low 
prices. During the Edo period, these people did 
not have shops but carried their books on their 
backs and took them around to their customers. 
The most successful lenders were those who got 
to know each customer’s interests and brought 
books that matched their tastes. 

They handled a wide variety of genres, from ac- 
ademic books (Buddhist and Confucian works, 
history books, military records, biographies 
and medical books) to works of entertainment 
such as haiku poetry, comic stories, plays and 
novels by popular authors like IHARA Saikaku 
and CHIKAMATSU Monzaemon, and even 
children’s books, called akahon. It is said that at 
the end of the Edo period there were between 
700 and 800 book rental businesses around 
the country. They typically served a couple of 
hundred homes, so they reached an estimated 
100,000 readers or more. 

The industry continued to expand even in the 
20" century when readers flocked to kashihon 


(rental book) stores to get the latest novels by 
mystery writer EDOGAWA Ranpo and the in- 
creasingly popular manga and children’s books 
of the day. According to TAKANO Shinzo, 
former editor of avant-garde comic magazine 
Garo and founding member of the Kashihon 
Manga History Study Group, rental bookshops 
acquired their merchandise by either buying di- 
rectly from publishers or from other bookshops 
that wanted to get rid of their surplus stock. 
“Regular bookshops would sell copies of new 
unsold books to wholesalers, and kashihon shop 
owners would buy from those places,” he says. “In 
Tokyo, there were many wholesalers under the 
railway tracks in Ueno and Kanda, near the cur- 
rent secondhand book district, Jimbocho. After 
the war, you could find hundreds or even thou- 
sands of comics piled up in those tiny shops, 
often smaller than 15 square metres.” 

In Japan, newly published books are sold every- 
where at a fixed price since discount sales are 
prohibited by law. However, the kashihon shops 
could barely make a profit by purchasing only 
new books. In order to circumvent the regula- 
tions, booksellers came up with the zokkibon 
system. “Zokki books are new books sold at 
an extremely low price in the used book mar- 
ket? TAKANO says. “Since the rigid book sales 
system does not apply to secondhand books, 
brand-new books are “aged” by drawing a red 
line on the edge of the book or putting a stamp 
on the cover. This way, the bookstores can sell 
them at whatever price they choose.” 

The kashihon network finally boomed after the 
war, when a lot of people were busy just trying 
to survive among the ruins, and a book was the 
last thing they could afford. In just a few years, 
many thousands of rental bookshops opened 
everywhere. It was amid economic austerity and 
food shortages that the kashihon manga (comic 
books expressly published for the rental mar- 
ket) first appeared in 1953, quickly establishing 
themselves as a hugely popular product. 

“Many of the first kashihon manga artists had 
a kami-shibai background?” TAKANO says. 
Kami-shibai (literally “paper theatre”) was a 
kind of street theatre where storytellers per- 
formed on street corners with sets of illustrated 
boards that they placed in a miniature stage-like 
device and narrated the story with changing 
images. “The most popular genres were ghost 
stories, westerns, sci-fi, and tales of filial piety 
for girls, and were generally drawn in a realis- 
tic style, except for gag humour. This created a 
problem when kami-shibai artists such as 
Mizuki Shigeru and SHIRATO Sanpei moved 
to kashihon manga and had to adapt to a more 
cartoony style. 

Typical kashihon manga were anthologies featur- 
ing stories by several artists. They were collected 
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Launched on the initiative of Tarsumı Yoshiharu, Kage was representative of rental magazines. 


in hardcover volumes, sturdy enough to with- 
stand rough handling, especially by their many 
young readers. Since they mainly appealed to the 
working class, the rental shops tended to gather 
in less affluent districts. “Many were located in 
Shinagawa and Ota wards, in Tokyo’s south side, 
which were home to many achikoba (small fac- 
tories), TAKANO says. “Many young men and 
women aged 16-17 who lived and worked there 
would regularly rent five or six books at a time. 
Other low-income districts, such as Arakawa 
and Koto wards had a big concentration of 
rental shops. On the other hand, the posher 
Yamanote residential area in western Tokyo had 
relatively few. To be sure, most of the protago- 
nists in kashihon manga belonged to the lower 
classes, so their stories resonated with those 
readers.” These comics could also be found in 
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sweet shops, barber shops, stationery shops, and 
other small family-run stores that stocked a few 
copies to supplement their revenues. 

The 1950s were the golden age of Japanese 
cinema. As people’s lives improved, they even 
started enjoying other forms of entertainment 
such as skiing and skating. However, during the 
whole decade, kashihon manga suffered little 
from their competitors and remained much 
more popular than novels because there were 
still many young people living in poverty all 
over the country. 

One of the characteristics of those comic books 
was that they featured a correspondence col- 
umn. The readers’ addresses were also listed, let- 
ting them interact with the manga authors. This 
helped create a vibrant community of manga 
fans. “It was a more easy-going, carefree era,’ 
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TAKANO says, “as people were less concerned 
about their privacy. It was only later, during the 
period of rapid economic growth, that mid- 
dle-class consciousness took hold and the mag- 
azines stopped listing the addresses in their cor- 
respondence column. Today, of course, revealing 
personal information would be unthinkable.” 

In 1959, laws prohibiting the sale and lending 
of certain books to young people were passed. 
This was supported by a movement to restrict 
“harmful books” - works featuring crime, sex- 
uality, violence, suicide, etc. in a blatant or ex- 
ploitative way, and which were considered to 
be harmful to the character development of 
young people. “It is true that kashihon manga 
had a rather bad reputation, at least in certain 
social circles” TAKANO says. Rental book- 
shops were socially despised for being far in- 
ferior to bookshops that sold both new and 
used titles. TEZUKA Osamu himself believed 
kashihon manga to be low-quality comics, 
which compared unfavourably with the kind 
of manga for children he preferred. This did 
not go down well with many people, includ- 
ing Mizuki, who was enraged by TezuKa’s 
arrogance and saw the laws as a way to limit 
freedom of speech.” 

To be sure, some of the stories featured in those 
books were incoherent, nonsensical and crude- 
ly drawn. Moreover, they often touched upon 
subjects that mainstream manga avoided, con- 
sidering them controversial. One of HIRATA 
Hiroshi’s stories, for example, dealt with dis- 
crimination towards burakumin, a low-status 
social group. There was also a tendency to regard 
people with physical disabilities as grotesque. 
In SHIRATO Sanpei’s Ninja Bungeicho (Ninja 
Martial Arts Books), for instance, people with 
physical disabilities appear frequently. “The fact 
that kashihon manga often featured those who 
were discriminated against and oppressed is not 
necessarily a bad thing? TAKANO says. “Those 
publishers accepted the approach and artistic 
vision of each author, and then it was left to the 
readers to decide for themselves whether they 
liked those subjects or not.” 

In any case, the authors had to keep in mind 
that being a kashihon manga artist was not go- 
ing to enhance their social standing. According 
to the manga great TsuGE Yoshiharu, a small 
rental bookshop opened in the working-class 
area where he lived in 1955, the year he started 
drawing. In the absence of cafes in the neigh- 
bourhood, people used to hang out in the book- 
shop. He mainly went to ogle the girls who 
worked behind the counter, but he quickly real- 
ised that for those young ladies, kashihon manga 
were trashy publications whose authors did not 
deserve their admiration. 


From the latter half of the 1950s, more public 
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Some examples of kashihon manga. 


libraries began to open while books became 
more affordable and, more importantly, main- 
stream magazines changed from pricy month- 
lies to cheaper weeklies so that more people 
could easily get their regular dose of comics. 
These changes spelled the beginning of the end 
for the kashihon industry. Many rental book- 
shops were still around in the early 1960s, but 
their numbers dwindled in the following two 
decades as they were replaced by video, CD and 
DVD businesses. 

The bookshops’ demise was also caused by a 
change in legislation. One of the reasons for 
the proliferation of rental shops in the 1950s, 
apart from the books’ prohibitive prices, was 
that when the Copyright Act was first enacted, 
it did not take into account the right of a copy- 
right holder to get a fee from rental businesses. 
In other words, everybody could easily rent 
printed material to customers for a fee without 
obtaining permission from the copyright hold- 
ers. Then, in 1984, lending rights were intro- 
duced. The new legislation was mainly enacted 
to respond to the rapid expansion of CD rent- 
al stores nationwide, but it ended up hurting 
kashihon shops. 

However, this is not the end of the story. In 
fact, while today independent kashihon shops 
are nowhere to be found, in the 21* century 
there has been a manga rental boom of a dif- 
ferent kind. It began when some rental DVD 
and CD chain stores started to rent comics for 
a fee. With the spread of internet broadband, 
audio and video works began to be directly 
distributed to users in digital form. The rent- 
al shops saw their revenues falling sharply and 
began to fill their empty shelf space with books 
and magazines. 

In the beginning, major publishers tacitly toler- 


ated the existence of rental bookshops because 
they were small and their numbers were steadily 
decreasing anyway. But things changed when 
big chains like Tsutaya, which sold and rented 
out CDs, DVDs and video games, started rent- 
ing out books. Today, for instance, Tsutaya has 
807 Tsutaya Books stores in all the country’s 
47 prefectures except for Shimane. Yet another 
problem was caused by the ubiquitous internet 
cafes stocking hundreds of manga, which cus- 
tomers could read for free. 
The publishers eventually sprang into action, 
and as a result of various corporate lobbying ac- 
tivities, the copyright law was revised in 2005 to 
allow the application of rental rights to books 
including comics. Furthermore, after a difficult 
discussion between the Publication Renting 
Rights Management Centre (representing the 
copyright owners) and the Japan Compact Disc 
and Video Rental Commercial Association, a 
tentative agreement was reached at the end of 
2006, and a new system of collecting rental fees 
for books from rental companies and returning 
them to copyright holders began from 1* Febru- 
ary 2007. In the meantime, it was decided that 
the very few surviving independent rental book- 
shops could apply for exemption from borrow- 
ing fees. This right, however, is limited to small 
shops with a stock of 10,000 books or fewer. 
In response to this move, Tsutaya announced 
that it would begin a fully-fledged comic rent- 
al business in April 2007. At the same time, 
Japans largest used-bookstore chain Book- 
off (807 shops in March 2018) launched a 
home-delivery comic rental service. However, 
now that we have entered the third decade of 
the new millennium, even those enterprises 
begin to look outdated. As more people dislike 
carrying around bulky and heavy books, and 
paper is now seen as unnecessary, e-book rent- 
al services have emerged to satisfy the younger 
generations’ desire for digital goods. Renta!, for 
instance, is Japan’s largest online rental service. 
Its e-books (not only manga but even light nov- 
els) can be rented from 100 yen for 48 hours 
and can be purchased for an additional fee. This 
kind of manga rental service is popular because 
people can easily read books and manga from 
their smartphones or tablets. 
The new comic rental business model has noth- 
ing in common with the traditional kashihon 
shops, as they are based on big impersonal cor- 
porate chains and treat books like groceries. Un- 
fortunately for independent bookshop lovers 
and those who remember the cozy feeling of the 
family-run kashihon shops, the “good old days” 
are gone for good. Long live kashihon manga! 
GIANNI SIMONE 


*1 GBP = 157 yen (8 February 2023) 
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TREASURE A world that has not been lost 


Thanks to the passion and determina- 
tion of NAIKI Toshio, a large number of 
rental manga have been preserved. 


owadays, manga are popular around 
N the world; they are admired as both 

highly creative works and interesting 
cultural artefacts which highlight different as- 
pects of Japanese society. However, for many 
years they were seen as cheap disposable prod- 
ucts and were thrown away as soon as people 
finished reading them, even in Japan. This was 
particularly true for cheaply produced weekly 
magazines like Shonen Jump or the older kashi- 
hon manga. It was only thanks to the work of a 
few collectors and, more recently, academic in- 
stitutions that their artistic and cultural value 
was finally recognised. 
One of the most prominent personalities of 
the manga revaluation movement was NAIKI 
Toshio. Born in 1937, NAIKI first fell in love 
with comics when he was in the fifth grade of 
elementary school and discovered TEZUKA 
Osamu’s Lost World (1948). His encounter 
with TezuKa’s works quickly turned into an 
obsession with manga and led him to open a 
book rental shop in 1955, when he was still in 
his third year of high school. 
Fast forward 20 years, and by the mid-70s the 
kashihon manga industry was dead and rental 
bookshops were closing one after another. In 
1975, NAIKI started discussions with critic 
IsHIKO Junzo and other people - with whom 
he would establish the Kashihon Culture Study 
Group a year later — about how they could pre- 
serve the manga heritage. 
At that time, mangas cultural status was still low, 
and many observers believed that comics did not 
deserve to be purchased by public and school li- 
braries. Libraries, after all, were seen as temples 
for books and part of a social and cultural ap- 
proval system. Apart from the National Diet Li- 
brary, whose role as specified in the legal deposit 
system is the preservation of all published ma- 
terial, public libraries had a low level of aware- 
ness when it came to collecting manga. NAIKI 
decided to change the way comics were seen 
by the public by opening Japan’ first private li- 
brary specialising in manga, the Contemporary 
Manga Library — Naiki Collection. 
NAIKIS work was recognised in 1997 when 
he won the Special Prize at the 1* TEZUKA 
Osamu Cultural Award ceremony for his 
achievements in collecting and preserving man- 
ga. Interviewed soon after the ceremony, NAI- 
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Narı Toshio’s encounter with Lost World by Tezuka Osamu changed his life. 


KI confessed that he had thought of giving up 
more than once. Recalling his kashihon shop, he 
said that he had actually dreamed of becoming a 
manga artist. “I thought that if I owned a rental 
book shop, I would be able to study comic art 
while I was doing business,” he said. “However, 
I soon became too busy to do the two things at 
the same time. I also realised that I liked my job. 
Then, in the mid-1960s, the number of kashi- 
hon shops steadily decreased and I eventually 
closed my shop. But instead of selling my comic 
books I kept looking for old titles and my col- 


lection grew accordingly.” When the Contem- 
porary Manga Library finally opened on 1" 
November 1978 it stocked 30,000 volumes, 
including some 3,000 titles donated by people 
from around Japan. 

In the above-mentioned interview NAIKI 
recalled that a few days after the opening, 
TEZUKA himself visited the library and 
praised him for a job well done. “I was deeply 
moved by his words,’ NAIKI said. “While I was 
showing him around, all the other people ran 
to a stationery shop nearby to buy paper, and 
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Naik: Toshio kept records of all the works he collected. 


TEZUKA sensei (honorific “master”) sat down 
to draw pictures for everybody. He even of- 
fered to donate a few old manga he had, but 
time passed and he died before he could keep 
his promise.” 

For many years, NAIKI used his own money to 
expand the collection and manage the library. 
At the same time, he had to tackle several prob- 
lems including data management, repairing 
damaged books, and finding a suitable place 
for storage. Eventually, in 2009, he donated his 
collection to Meiji University in Tokyo as the 
institution was planning to create the world’s 
largest research centre for manga, anime and 
subcultures. However, NAIKI continued to run 
the library until he died in 2012. 

In March 2021, the Naiki Collection finally 
moved to its new location, by which time it 
amounted to a staggering 270,000 volumes. It 
is now housed in a seven-storey building near 
Meiji University’s Surugadai Campus and is 
organised as a closed-stack library with a cata- 
logue that has been under construction for sev- 
eral years. The core of the collection, of course, 
is made up of the many kashihon manga pub- 
lished in the 1950s and 60s, among which we 
can find the debut work of many manga greats. 
Those books alone offer a unique opportu- 
nity to trace the development of both manga 
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publishing and Japanese popular culture. 

The Naiki Collection now shares space with 
the YONEZAWA Yoshihiro Memorial Library. 
YONEZAWA was a writer and manga critic who, 
in 1975, founded Comiket, the world’s biggest 
dojinshi (manga fanzine) convention. He was 
also a collector of anything related to manga, 
dojinshi, science fiction and pop culture. When 
he died in 2006 his huge collection (over 
140,000 items) was donated to Meiji Universi- 
ty’s School of Global Japanese Studies. 

Now NAIKI and YONEZAWA’ treasures are 
housed under the same roof. They total 410,000 
items, making the Contemporary Manga Li- 
brary one of the largest collections of books 
in Japan and the largest manga library in the 
country, surpassing the 300,000 works of the 
Kyoto International Manga Museum. The mu- 
seum also houses drafts and original drawings of 
famous manga artists and organises free exhibi- 
tions on the first floor. 

The library aims to contribute to university re- 
search while providing access to general users. 
In this respect, the magazine collection is a 
treasure trove for both fans and researchers. 
“Books are relatively easy to find, for example, 
in secondhand bookshops and even manga 
cafes, but back issues of magazines are rare.” 
said KOIKE Akihisa, an editor who visited the 
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library on the first day after its reopening. “I 
came to look for works that I could not find an- 
ywhere else. I was looking for an obscure mag- 
azine about mahjong that was not even depos- 
ited in the National Diet Library, but here they 
have all the back issues.” 

Morikawa Kaichiro, an associate professor at 
the School of Global Japanese Studies, explains 
the significance of the role that the library could 
play in the future. “Manga are different from 
Disney’s or other foreign commercial comics,’ 
he says. “Japanese comics are written with a 
clear understanding of the age, gender, occu- 
pation, etc., of their readers. They are historical 
documents of modern history, which meticu- 
lously record changes in people’s interests and 
express changes in readership and values.” 


G.S. 


Contemporary Manga Library / Yonezawa Yoshi- 
hiro Memorial Library 

1-7-1 Kanda-Sarugaku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Open on Mondays and Fridays (14:00-20:00), 
weekends and bank holidays (12:00-18:00). 
Membership — one day: 330 yen* (110 yen under 
18 years of age), monthly: 2,200 yen*, one year: 
6,600 yen*. Only monthly and one-year members 
can request titles published before 1980 (110 yen* 
per item). *1 GBP = 157 yen (8 February 2023) 
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TRADITION At setsubun, waste is a no-no 


In a bid to maximise profits, the food 
industry giants tend to exploit tradi- 
tional customs. 


t the beginning of February in Japan, 
A setsubun (literally meaning “division 

of the seasons”) is celebrated. It was 
once regarded as New Year. The tradition orig- 
inated in China with the aim of chasing away 
evil spirits and preventing other spirits entering 
during the transition from one season to the 
next. These rituals are still practised in every 
Shinto shrine in the country. Roasted soya 
beans are scattered to drive the spirits out of 
the house, and front doors are decorated with 
a sprig of holly leaves and a grilled sardine head 
to stop evil spirits from entering. 
The ritual also includes certain dishes that are 
specially eaten to mark the occasion. As with 
most celebrations, they are based on traditional 
Japanese cuisine with each ingredient having 
a symbolic significance. The dishes differ de- 
pending on the region, but, recently, one has 
become particularly well known: ehomaki. 
Ehomaki, introduced from the west of the 
country, was originally just one among all the 
other dishes eaten specially during the festival. 
In the last 30 years, this kind of futomaki (a 
very large maki made with numerous ingredi- 
ents) has spread throughout the Archipelago 
through large-scale advertising campaigns in 
mini-markets and supermarkets as it is an easy- 
to-market low-cost dish. It is very popular and 
has become a particularly profitable business 
for retailers who are all trying to increase their 
share of the market - in 2022, sales of ehomaki 
rose to 190 million GBP. The problem is that 
this dish is a variety of sushi and does not keep 
well, and it has led to an explosion of food waste 


kuma 


Ehomaki has become symbolic of bad practices in mass-market retailing. 


scandals in recent years. The major brands have 
therefore had to make an effort to curtail some 
of this wastage. 

As long as we prepare them ourselves or they 
are produced locally, food linked to ritual 
practices, whether seasonal, religious or re- 
gional, enriches our lives with symbolism and 
brings us closer to our history and our roots. 
Once the food industry takes control of them, 
these dishes simply become an excuse to sell 
more at a particular time of year. If, like the 
Twelfth Night Cake, they could last for a 
whole month, there would undoubtedly be 
less wastage, but ehomaki are only eaten on the 
day of the festival. What has not been sold on 
the day is consigned to the dustbin. This pure- 
ly commercial logic is contrary to the original 


spirit of these ritual meals, which, for the most 
part, exist to create happiness, with the help 
and support of nature. 
The day of setsubun, for example, can be cele- 
brated with fukumame (lucky beans), by eating 
the same number of these roasted soya beans 
as your age in years. Fukucha (good luck tea) 
— also made of roasted soya beans with add- 
ed salted plums and a little kombu seaweed - 
sardines or even soba noodles... All this tradi- 
tional and healthy food can be prepared easily 
at home without having to rush to the super- 
market to buy ready-made food. You can still 
respect tradition without being seduced by 
advertising slogans, and be happy just giving 
thanks to the earth for its gifts. 

SekiGucH! RYoKo 


latest issues are available on the website 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


S 
i 11: 1:00. 15:00 î 


So Restqurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


=n Kn 


01 - Slice the leek. 


02 - Roughly chop the cabbage. * 200g minced pork 


° 1 leek 


03 - Chop the ginger. DINE-IN [A AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY, 
04 - Heat the sesame oil in a pan. * 250g cabbage Wednesday-Saturday 12° 3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
B ê unda ues closed 
05 - Place the pork in the pan and cook. ° 60g ginger : k Y 
° 2 tablespoons dashi powder 5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 


° 2 tablespoons soy sauce tel. 0202512 086 


* 2 teaspoons cornflour 
* 1 tablespoon sesame oil 


Kimonade Go 


06 - Add the ginger, leek and cabbage. 

07 - Once they are cooked, season with the dashi 
powder and soy sauce. 

08 - Mix the cornstarch in 2 teaspoons of water 
and add to 07, and boil. 

09 - To serve, put 1 or 2 tablespoons ina bowl and * Tip : Once cooked, the pork and cabbage 
add boiling water. mix can be stored for a week in a tup- t: 0208 354 3591 e: party@kimonodego.com 


so Japanese cultures 


Party organisations 
from Kids’ parties to adults’ parties. 


erware container in the fridge. : 5 
P 9 kimonoparty @ Kimono de Go 


www.kimonodego.com 


Find us on 6 zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan. info 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
- 'Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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Nothing beats the small railway lines to let you fully enjoy the Iwate landscape. 


In Iwate, rendez-vous with history 


Among its many attractions, this 
north-eastern prefecture is home to 
some very interesting small museums. 


apan is a two-speed country. On the one 
hand, there is the Shinkansen (high-speed 
Bullet train) with the countryside flashing 

ast at almost 300km/h. On the other hand, 
there are the little railway lines, which allow you 
to take your time to observing the scenery pass- 
ing by at a leisurely pace through their large win- 
dows. In Iwate Prefecture, situated in the north- 
east of the Archipelago, both of these modes of 
transport are available. The Tohoku Shinkansen 
from Tokyo takes just over two hours to travel to 
Morioka, the capital city of Iwate, but also trav- 
els to Ichinoseki, Kitakami, Shin-Hanamaki, 
Iwate-Numakunai, Ninohe and Mizusawa-Es- 
ashi. This very rural region is so well served in 
terms of high-speed rail services that it even 
attracts foreign tourists, who are always pressed 
for time, as there are many attractions to enjoy. 
The most famous of these, Hiraizumi, was listed 
as a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 2011. 
The magnificent temple complexes of Chuson 
and Motsu both helped it achieve listed status. 
They are accessible on foot from Hiraizumi 
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Station on the JR Tohoku main line, the regu- 
lar line running parallel to the high-speed line. 
The trains offer superb views across the Japanese 
countryside, which is mostly composed of rice 
fields whose colours change with the seasons. 
The poet MIYAZAWA Kenji was born in Han- 
amaki and spent a large part of his life in this 
region. He knew it well and often wrote about 
it. He was also an agronomist and an influential 
figure both in Iwate and throughout Japan. 

He is not the only one. Other people of consid- 
erable historical importance in Japan have come 
from Iwate Prefecture, though the majority of 
Japanese people might not have heard about 
them. It has to be said that the history of Japan 
in the first half of the 20" century, though of 
great significance for the country, is not well 
known in the West. At the end of the previous 
century, Japan was undergoing a radical trans- 
formation aimed in particular at catching up 
with the West so as not to suffer the unenviable 
fate of its Chinese neighbour. It was undergoing 
the process of imperial expansion in Asia, while 
at the same time gradually becoming immersed 
in an unprecedented internal political crisis. 
Both these situations ultimately cost the coun- 
try dear at the end of the Second World War, to 
which it had largely contributed. 


In Mizusawa, which can be reached by Shin- 
kansen (Mizusawa-Esashi station) or by the JR 
Tohoku main line from Morioka, the contem- 
porary history lover has the opportunity to 
learn a lot about this turbulent time in Japan as 
two key people of this period were born in the 
city: GOTO Shinpei and SAıro Makoto. The 
former, a doctor by training, was one of the ar- 
chitects of Japanese expansion in Taiwan after 
1895 and in Manchuria a few years later. With 
Japan’s victory against China at the conclusion 
of the war in 1894, Tokyo gained possession of 
Taiwan and went on to transform the territo- 
ry into a laboratory for its colonisation policy, 
which it would carry out in the Korean Penin- 
sular and then in north-eastern China. GoTo, 
who served as a doctor during the war, came 
to the attention of the governor of Taiwan and 
was appointed as head of civilian affairs. In this 
post, he developed a settlement policy that 
took into account the local population while 
insisting on the introduction of modern tech- 
nology, in particular railways, of which he was 
to be one of the main architects. This approach 
led to his promotion in 1906 to the position 
of first director of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way Company (Mantetsu) before taking on 
governmental responsibilities in Tokyo in the 
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A typical landscape in Iwate Prefecture: rice fields as far as you can see. 


field of communications and railways. 

The museum dedicated to GoTo in MIZUSAWA 
gives visitors an idea of the importance of his 
contribution to the country’s modern history, 
especially, since aside from his influence in 
Japan’s expansionist strategy, the Japanese are 
indebted to him for his contribution to the 
reconstruction of their capital, which was de- 
stroyed in large part by the terrible earthquake 
of 1" September 1923. He was impressed by 
the way Baron Haussmann had reconstructed 
Paris during the Second French Empire. He 
tried to adopt a daring approach to the ex- 
propriation of property based on the Parisian 
experience, but faced fierce opposition from 
landowners. Despite everything, he succeeded 
in establishing a large part of the network of 
major roads still in use in Tokyo to this day. 
This explains why the inhabitants of Mizusawa 
are proud of the city’s progeny who ultimately 
left an important mark on the country’s histo- 
ry even if their efforts contributed to dragging 
the country into a spiral of war. The museum 
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On the farmers’ cooperative building, a huge portrait of the poet and agronomist Miyazawa Kenji. 
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The development of the railway in Manchuria. 
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At the entrance to his museum, Goto Shinpei stands guard. 
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Goro contributed to the administration of Taiwan. 


places little emphasis on this aspect, but offers 
an interesting insight into this period of Japan’s 
modern history. As is often the case, the main 
drawback is the museum’s complete lack of 
signage in any other language apart from Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless, the photographic material 
makes it possible to follow GoTo’s life and ap- 
preciate his far reaching influence. About 300 
metres away from the museum, on the path 
that leads to the museum dedicated to SAITO 
Makoto, you can visit the modest house where 
GoTo was born. 
Continuing straight ahead, the visiter comes 
to the entrance of a small car park which, on 
the right, leads to the entrance of a museum 
dedicated to the former naval admiral who be- 
came a statesman. While Governor General of 
Korea from 1919 to 1927 and from 1929 to 
1931, SAıro Makoto also took part in the Jap- 
anese expansionist policy in Asia. The museum 
does not dwell on this aspect of his life. Visi- 
tors are greeted by a full-length portrait of the 
future Privy Councillor to the Emperor and 
the trunk that accompanied him to Geneva in 
1927 to attend the disarmament conference. 
Regarded as a man of compromise, he became 
Prime Minister from 1932 to 1934 during a 
particularly tumultuous period when govern- 
ments did not last very long. His was one of 
the longest, but that did not prevent him from 
having to resign after yet another scandal. He 
became Lord Keeper of the Privy seal in 1935, 
an important imperial position, and was assas- 
sinated during the attempted coup d'état of 26" 
February 1936. The museum displays many 
items related to this tragic episode, which con- 
tributed to strengthening the role of the mili- 
tary in political life. A year later, Japan set out 
to conquer China, then attacked the United 
States in 1941. The museum does not mention 
it, but thanks to this journey through time in 
Mizusawa, visitors know that it is worth a de- 
tour to visit Iwate Prefecture to awaken and 
delight the historian in us all. 

GABRIEL BERNARD 
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Discover the spiritual roots of Japan 


J 


@ BENTO EXPO 

Shimane Special 

February 3 (Fri.) 22:30 

@ NHK Documentary 

Tamahagane: Miracle Steel of Japanese Swords 
February 11 (Sat.) 22:10 

@ Journeys in Japan 

Izumo: The Heart of the Japanese Spirit 
February 21 (Tue.) 21:30 


Watch on 
Demand 


Saree 


Available in the UK on: š = 
= Watch live or on demand 
Sky W Freesat Channelbox at nhk.jp/world or A 


ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 Freeview ch 271 on our free app JAPAN 


